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The Red-headed Woodpecker is one of the few birds which both male and female 
adults share identical coloration, and—in this case—so vividly. Until it reaches almost 
a year of age, however, the young red-head (center) is “brownish dull” compared 
to its parent’s brilliant plumage. See page 5. 
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Red-Headed Woodpecker 


the sometime gay villain—but most 


often a beautiful charmer 


By GENE SMITH 


HE GAY, and sometimes mischievous, Red-headed 

Woodpecker is surely the most familiar of his 
kind in the country. Everyone has seen him. His 
bright vesture, all red, black and white, fairly cries 
out, “Hey! Look at me!” Other woodpeckers are as 
interesting but none can match the red-head at at- 
tention-getting. 


Large white areas of the rump and wings are 
much in evidence on this eight-inch dandy. The 
chest and belly are entirely white. It is the carmine 
head and neck, however, which give the species 
its most conspicuous feature—and its name. (How 
the dull, brown-headed young must envy the bril- 
liant plumage of their parents!) 


The red-head is one of only a few North Ameri- 
can birds in which the adults of both sexes are 
colored alike—and so vividly in this case. The fe- 
male’s safety from natural enemies is provided in 
a way that is even more effective than protective 
coloration provides other female birds: she lays 
her eggs in a hole so that during incubation, the 
period of highest danger, she is completely out of 
sight. Her color can in no way invite destruction of 
her nest or herself. (The open-nesting female cardi- 
nal, on the other hand, should be glad she is of 
duller hue than her flashy mate.) 


Red-headed Woodpeckers are by no means deep 
forest dwellers. They inhabit open country, both ur- 
ban and rural, being attracted to sparse woodlands, 
newly cleared, burned-over areas, standing dead 
trees, wooded city parks and schoolyards, shaded 
streets and lanes, farms and tree-lined fields. Red- 
heads have been described as “the most domestic of 
all our woodpeckers” because so many are attracted 
to wooded residential neighborhoods. 


Our friends have a wide continental range. They 
occur from southern Canada southward through 
the lower Atlantic and Gulf coast states, and west- 
ward to the Rockies. They are rare only in New 
England. The red-head breeds throughout its lower 
range from central Texas eastward, except for ex- 
treme south Florida. (In the Sunshine State it is a 
common breeder only from Orange County north- 
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Photo By Wallace Hughes 


The agile Red-headed Woodpecker moves up, down, sideways, 
backwards and hangs upside down on a tree limb without any 
apparent effort—but is seldom seen with its head downward 
like the sapsuckers. He can hop about with equal ease when 
feeding on the ground—but is sometimes dangerously slow 
to take flight. Red-heads will often use their stubby tail 
feathers as a brace when resting against vertical surfaces. 


ward but it winters throughout the state, except 
for the Keys.) 

The red-head’s diet varies, depending on where 
he lives. In fruit and vegetable growing areas he 
may consume roughly two-thirds vegetable and 
one-third animal matter daily. One study indicated 
an average intake of 50% animal, 47% vegetable 
and 3% mineral matter. Specific food items in- 
cluded ants, wasps, tree and ground-living beetles, 
grasshoppers, crickets, moths, caterpillars, spiders, 
ripening corn and other grains, seeds, dogwood ber- 
ries, blackberries, strawberries, wild and domestic 
cherries and grapes, acorns and other nuts, apples, 
pears, peaches, beans and peas. 

Their damaging forays in fruit orchards and vege- 
table gardens have occasionally caused individual 
birds to be rated as much “pesky” as “pretty.” 
But their generally good conduct and prodigious 
destruction of insects more than make up for the 
damages they inflict. All woodpeckers earn their 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 
protected status. (The destruction of 600 insects by 
a single red-head in one hour is a matter of 
record!) 


Their bug-eating merits notwithstanding, also 
numbered among the red-head’s sins are these: 
he damages many telephone poles and crossarms 
by his drilling; he may destroy the eggs and young 
of other birds occasionally; and he disturbs the 
peace by his noisy hammering around human 
dwellings—often on metal drain gutters! 


Red-heads have some curious traits. Prior to feed- 
ing their young they will expertly strip large insects 
of all hard, indigestible parts—wings, wing covers, 
legs and heads. Another commendable habit is 
that of storing acorns and other nuts for winter 
food. They will stuff them into the crotches of trees, 
into knot holes, cracks and crevices, under loose 
siding and roofing shingles and anywhere else an 
opening is available, stubbornly pounding and driv- 
ing them into tight places if necessary. 


Some years ago an industrious young red-head 
was observed by an ornithologist as it shoved acorn 
after acorn into a hole—drilled all the way through 
a telephone pole. Shortly, for every nut “stored,” 
another fell out the opening on the other side. 
The bird seemed to sense something wrong, ac- 
cording to the account, since it hitched around to 
have a quick look at the back side of the pole from 
time to time. Nevertheless, the little fellow con- 
tinued to deposit acorns. The observer later noted 
“about a double handful” of them on the ground 
beneath the pole. 


Some feel the red-head (and possibly other 
woodpeckers) can distinguish between colors since 
he always seems to find the gaudiest insects and the 
brightest, ripest fruits on which to feed. 


Red-headed Woodpeckers nest in a variety of 
places, some quite unusual. They ordinarily choose 
a site between eight and 80 feet off the ground, 
perhaps in a natural cavity; more often in a pre- 
pared one. The opening is about one and three 
quarter inches in diameter and the cavity eight to 
24 inches deep. They prefer dead trees (without 
bark) but nest readily in telephone poles. Occa- 
sionally they nest in a lower than usual site—a 
fence post. A pair once homesteaded a wooden bin 
on a farm implement left standing in a field. Wher- 
ever their homes are located, red-heads are highly 
protective of them. An innocent bird passing too 
closely is attacked unmercifully and driven away. 


If an. enemy, such as a black snake, destroys 
its eggs or young the red-head will renest repeat- 
edly in order to raise a brood successfully. Four to 
seven pure white eggs, laid one per day, complete 
the clutch. Two broods are often produced annually 
and both parents share in each 14-day incubation 
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Photo By Mike Fogarty 


This red-head chose a palm tree for his nest site. The 
inconspicuous, well protected nest cavity is often two 
feet deep—no nesting material other than wood chips is 
used. His odd habit of storing nuts for winter food is 
shared only by the California Woodpecker which, unlike 
the red-head, imbeds them in his individually prepared 
holes. The red-head uses any available storage space. 


period and in the feeding and protection of the 
young. Incubation begins when the first egg is laid, 
which causes hatching dates to be staggered. 


Red-headed Woodpeckers are gay, frolicsome 
birds. Sometimes they play follow-the-leader in 
lively, twisting flight. Audubon, writing in 1842, 
described their more familiar flight pattern as being 
characterized by “. long, beautifully curved 
sweeps, during which the remarkable variety of 
their plumage becomes conspicuous, and is highly 
pleasing to the eye. When passing from one tree to 
another, their flight resembles the motion of a great 
swing, and is performed by a single opening of the 
wings. . .in a most graceful manner.” 


Their habit of feeding on the ground along streets 
and highways results in great numbers of red-heads 
being killed by automobiles, very possibly more 
than any other birds. They are apparently poor 
judges of speed, delaying until the last moment 
before taking wing. Unfortunately, their rate of ac- 
celeration is a bit slow, too. 


At times a gay villain, the Red-headed Wood- 
pecker is most often a gay charmer. At all times it 
is a truly beautiful bird. The American countryside 
would indeed be incomplete without him. © 
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Bantam Baits 


An advantage about using tiny-size angling outfits is that large fish 


can be caught as well as small—and even the small-size can be fun 


QUARTER OF AN OUNCE is about average for spin- 

ning lures and most fresh water outfits are 
pretty well suited for that, but the really little 
stuff is sometimes neglected. 

Little shad and crappie jigs are likely to weigh 
a lot less. To get the best out of casting them you 
need a real hairline outfit since they may weigh 
as little as 1/24-ounce, the stated weight of Don’s 
“Little Pot-Gut” lures, a pretty popular type of jig 
and the one I used in checking out some spinning 
tackle. 

Feeling very scientific I took a typical, medium 
fresh water spinning rod and a Shakespeare No. 
2052 spinning reel with 6-pound line and tried the 
“Little Pot-Gut” on the lawn. I could throw it 30 
feet, enough for practical use in speckled perch 
fishing. I wasn’t accurate at all because I had too 
much rod and I doubt if the tip worked six inches 
during the cast: might as well have used a broom- 
stick. 

Putting the same lure on an ultra-light rod with 
4-pound line I got more distance (of minor im- 
portance) , much more accuracy and a lot less work. 
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FISHING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


It is the rod and line that count most in very 
light spinning and although tiny, featherweight 
reels are convenient and make the rig look matched, 
the size of the reel isn’t too important in the final 
results. A pilgrim who wishes to go to hairline 
spinning with minimum expense can get by, tem- 
porarily at least, with a medium or even a heavy 
spinning reel if the rest of the stuff matches. 

I was once forced to cut down on the gear I took 
on an island trip and used a very light spinning rod 
with a big Centaure salt water reel—but 4-pound 
line. The thing looked funny but worked all right. 

Not many of us have use for line much lighter 
than 4-pound test. Although that’s strong enough to 
land almost any fresh water fish in open water at 
full strength, it very seldom tests close to four 
pounds. By the time you’ve put a knot in it and cast 
it a few times, possibly rubbing it against grass or 
brush, it’s more likely to test around two pounds 
instead of the manufacturer’s stated four. If you 
start out with something that tests two or three it 
can get pretty tedious. When you have a hangup 
there’s an excellent chance of losing your lure, and 
you must constantly test your line to see if it’s still 
strong enough to drag the bait back to the boat. 

The technique of casting very light lures with 
medium rods is the same old story of a roundhouse 
lob since the rod won’t bend. Even with a very soft 
stick there is likely to be a bit more swinging 
with tiny lures. If you go for distance I wouldn’t 
say it’s less work than a standard unit but keep 
the range short and it can be a lot of fun. 

Most frequently ignored is the business of load- 
ing the reel spool just so. If you let it get too full 
you may lose loops and have a snazzle. If you load 
it too sparsely the line has to make too much of a 
trip over the spool edge and brakes your cast. 
With really light gear it may be well to overload 
the spool, and then break off the excess line as you 
find just how much you can use. Small waste of 
mono and a great saving of time. 

When the line gets down to 4-pound or smaller, 
a rough spot on the pickup bail can be a real ca- 

(Continued on next page) 


With tied on No. 8 hooks, these tiny, lightweight 
jigs work the best with ultra-light spinning gear. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
tastrophe. A lot of hairliners go for manual pickup 
(no bail) on their reels. Most pushbutton users 
stick to heavier line. 

I guess the real science of using ultra-light spin- 
ning tackle comes when you’re fishing the bottom or 
close to it, and some of the most deadly crappie 
(speckled perch) fishing is done by bottom bounc- 
ing. You feel the jig hit the bottom, pick it up 
slightly with a slow turn of the reel crank and hope 
that when you let it drop again a speck will have 
it before it hits bottom. He generally takes gently 
but with such a light outfit you aren’t likely to 
tear his mouth. Sharp hooks help. 

Surface baits used with ultra-light spinning gear 
must be carefully tuned to do their stuff with a 
minimum of jerking. If they have spinners they 
should turn in a breath of air. Big single hooks 
are usually out because it’s too hard to set them. 
If you must use them they should be needle sharp. 

Most successful users of surface baits on ultra- 
light spinning rods go to very small and sharp 
treble hooks that trap the fish almost without line 
tension. I’d rather use baits with small spinners 
than try to pop a plug with a toothpick. 

One advantage of the toy sized outfit is that it 
will catch little fish as well as big ones and even 
small fish can be fun. 

Incidentally, the aforementioned Don’s Little Pot 
Gut is from Don’s, P.O. Box 217, Goldenrod, Flor- 
ida 32733. 


Our DANGEROUS snakes don’t like cold weather. 
I wish I could tell you the exact temperature at 
which a water moccasin or rattler goes into helpless 
lethargy, but I can’t. I do know that in cool weather 
they lose a lot of their steam. If it gets down into 
the sixties in the middle of the day they’re not 
as dangerous as if it stayed 15 degrees warmer. 

I know some hunters who walk through snaky 
cypress swamps with abandon when the tempera- 
ture is in the fifties and one of them told me he 
wouldn’t go near such a place at 75 or 80. 

A perfectly healthy snake slows up promptly with 
a temperature drop, a phenomenon not understood 
by folks who haven’t considered the way cold- 
blooded creatures operate. 

Up north I went hunting last fall with a real 
snake hater. The ground was frozen and it was 
spitting snow, but he asked me if I thought there 
was much danger from rattlesnakes. 


Ir you WANT TO lower a bait or fly into the water 
gently at the end of your cast, throw it at a spot 
a couple of feet above where it’s expected to drop 
in. This has been done so long by experienced 
casters that they’re likely to do it automatically 
and then wonder why a beginner slams his lure 
on the water. 


HAVING SEEN NUMEROUS roadside fishermen with 
their spinning reels up on top of their rods and 
winding the handle backward, I recently asked in 
this column if any reader had an explanation for 
such a performance, which I considered pretty far 
out to say the least. 

Well, I got some answers. It seems some folks 
who do that are left-handed but are using right- 
handed reels. 

Of course you can buy all sorts of left-handed 
spinning reels but most of the people who crank 
backward haven’t bothered to learn that and most 
of the rest are using hand-me-down equipment 
bought by someone else. 

There are a lot of stages between strong right or 
left-handedness and ambidexterity, the latter being 
a happy state of affairs for anyone interested in 
outdoor sports. 

I can crank a reel with either hand but can’t cast 
well left-handed. I wish I could. Another fellow I 
know casts left-handed, shoots right-handed and 
doesn’t know how he uses a shovel. I paddle better 
left-handed because all of the kids I used to fish 
with were right-handed and when two of us pad- 
dled together we went a lot straighter with some- 
one operating from the port side. 

Left-handedness used to be a handicap with al- 


Late winter is the Florida time for speckled perch (crappie), 
and tiny lures with toy-like rods are almost ideal for them. 
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These bass, up to several pounds in weight, were caught 
on ultra-light spinning tackle with a plastic worm. The 
delicacy of presentation in this kind of fishing may be 
the difference between successful and failure results. 


most anyone except baseball pitchers but they 
build left-handed gear for all kinds of hunting and 
fishing now. 

As we get older a lot of things can happen to our 
favorite hand or arm and I firmly believe any ar- 
dent hunter or fisherman should make a serious ef- 
fort to learn his sport with the other wing before 
it’s too late. It takes a lot of determination, most 
of the fishermen learning to operate from the other 
side after an injury or other disability has already 
happened. 

I have been warned repeatedly of fly fishermen’s 
“occupational disease,” a lame shoulder caused by 
bursitis or other ailment encouraged by too fre- 
quent use of certain muscles and joints. I’ve been so 
apprehensive about it that ’ve made feeble efforts 
at learning to use my left hand but I didn’t get too 
far. Strangely enough, I have had less trouble learn- 
ing to wave the rod correctly than in learning to 
use my right hand in handling the line. Although 
this adds up to failure where I’m concerned, it has 
made me a lot more understanding of people I’ve 
tried to help with their fly casting. 

In plug casting I’ve always made an occasional 
toss with my left hand by way of resting my other 
fist and, although the accuracy isn’t much, I can get 
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off a throw or two now and then without a back- 
lash. 

Fortunately I’ve never had any trouble with my 
right arm or shoulder and I strongly suspect that if 
I had it now I’d never learn to be a really proficient 
caster with my left. 


CHEATING IN FISHING contests is something like 
stealing watermelons where conscience is concerned 
and is considered good, clean fun by some sports, 
especially when there’s cash for the winners. 

On the eve of a one-day fishing contest on a west- 
ern river I happened to be talking to a commercial 
pilot who said he’d just finished a flight up and 
down the stream to be used in the contest. He’d 
been carrying officials of the contest who had been 
looking for stashed, live fish which could be recov- 
ered during the contest hours and be entered as 
having been hooked during the legal period. 

The first prize for that contest was a thousand 
bucks and less money than that can inaugurate 
shady dealings. 


CIGARET OR CIGAR ashes are prime enemies of 
fishing line when it’s on reels. 

A well-known big game fisherman who did his 
angling from a fighting chair had a sign on his 
boat—“absolutely No Smoking In the Cockpit.” 


It’s COMMON PRACTICE to straighten twisted line 
by trailing it behind a boat at planing speed, but 
it surprises many who are doing it for the first time 
to learn just how hard it pulls because of water 
friction. 

If you let out a hundred yards of line and then 
give full throttle to a 30-mile-an-hour boat you’re 
likely to find it’s a severe test of your tackle. I don’t 
know the formula but the friction increases dras- 
tically with just a little speed-up. 

This zippy tidbit of information probably won’t 
keep you awake tonight but it will give you some 
ideas about how much a line holds back on a 
running fish, and explains the use of a very light 
drag on bonefish and other fast travelers. 


WITH MUCH OF THE late winter bass fishing geared 
to spawning and pre-spawning activities, I keep 
getting hot tips that the “fish aren’t on the beds 
yet” or they’re “going on the beds.” 

Now, weather, moon, time of year and fish per- 
versity, all have a bearing on spawning, of course, 
but don’t attach your operations too firmly to all 
of these reports. The fact is that the spawning times 
are very elastic and cover a considerable period. 
And, feeding binges in preparation for spawning 
may be a long while ahead of the actual nesting. 

Some of the best fishing I’ve had has occurred 
“too soon” for spawning. I have had some pretty 
good bass fishing in spawning areas as early as 
Christmas, weather being favorable. ©® 


| Game Management Notes 


WO HUNDRED sixty-eight Maryland-based Canada 

geese have been transported by truck to new 
winter quarters in the Tallahassee vicinity as part 
of a project aimed at increasing the number of 
honkers migrating to Florida voluntarily in future 
seasons. 

Commission biologists, through the cooperation 
of the Maryland Department of Game and Inland 
Fish, captured the birds on private lands in the 
Chestertown area by the drugged bait method. (An 
anesthetic is applied to corn on which the geese 
feed. The incapacitated birds—some snoring away— 
are then captured with ease and transported with- 
out struggle or injury.) 

This load of geese—plus another 600 the Commis- 
sion hopes to acquire in January—will be confined 
to their new homes for acclimatization but all will 
be released by stages in succeeding years to permit 
normal northward migration to the nesting grounds. 
It is hoped the released birds will return to their 
present Florida homes with their young. (Canada 
geese migrate in family flocks—and usually to the 
same wintering grounds.) 

Some of the geese are being held in spacious, 
covered pens. Others have been wing-clipped and 
are in open pens. Confinement is necessary even for 
grounded geese because the mysterious urge to mi- 
grate will be so strong in early spring they will 
actually walk northward if unable to fly. Wing- 
clipped geese will regain their flight capabilities 
this summer. 

All the Maryland birds are banded or otherwise 
marked to make later identification of individuals 
possible. This aids in movement studies. 

The number of Canada geese wintering in Florida 
has declined steadily over the years. Although the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service’s 1967 continental 
winter waterfowl survey reported the highest Can- 
ada goose population in history—over 600,000, the 
Florida-wintering flock is down to about 6,000 birds 
and continues to dwindle. With the assistance of 
other states and the Fish and Wildlife Service, Flor- 
ida hopes to find ways to attract more of the big 
waterfowl to their former wintering grounds. 


SOUTHEASTERN white-tailed deer have been ruled 
out as likely carriers of anaplasmosis, a dread in- 
fectious blood disease of cattle that causes esti- 
mated annual losses of $40 million to livestock 
farmers. 

Reports from some states have suggested deer 
were carriers of the disease, transmitted from in- 
fected to healthy animals by the bites of ticks, 
horseflies, mosquitoes and possibly other biting in- 
sects. This has been shown not to be so by research 
work recently completed under the Southeastern 
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Since the Indian began planting corn, man’s influence on 
land has affected distribution of winter-visiting Canada 
geese. Many federal, state and private waterfowl refuges 
now intercept honkers that formerly wintered in Florida. 
Winter flocks now increase from Virginia northward, and 
Maryland is “host state” for half the geese—300,000. 


Cooperative Wildlife Disease Study, University of 
Georgia School of Veterinary Medicine, Athens. 

Deer blood samples from Florida, Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Virginia, Arkansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Mis- 
sissippi and South Carolina were found to be free 
of anaplasmosis even though obtained from deer 
frequenting areas where cattle were known to have 
the disease. While white-tails have been infected 
experimentally, the veterinary researchers do not 
now consider these valuable big game animals as 
carriers of anaplasmosis in the wild. 

The finding should effectively cut off any calls 
for the elimination of deer in areas where cattle 
losses from the disease are experienced. 


MourNING DOVES totaling 3,699 were trapped and 
banded in Florida during the summer by the Game 
and Fish Commission. Over 1,600 of the birds were 
retrapped after having been marked in this annual 
project, which contributes to studies of life history 
and movement of these migratory game birds. 


ACCORDING TO statistics of the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife the Florida waterfowl hunter 
usually has the highest seasonal kill success of any 
of his counterparts in the other 16 states in the 
Atlantic flyway. And in future years our lead may 
be extended even further. 

The wood duck committee of the Atlantic Flyway 
Council is studying the possibility of allowing more 
liberal wood duck seasons in the southern portions 
of the flyway, including Florida, to allow harvesting 
of locally produced woodies. 

If approved, the additional hunting will probably 
come prior to the regular waterfowl season—before 
the arrival of migrating wood ducks. Action on the 
study may be several seasons away, however. @ 
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for a caterpillar that crawls with 


fish appeal, try... 


Bonnet 


orms 


With a lily-pad home upended (right), the bewildered worm 
will flee to safety. A neat, new hole is almost always an 
indication of a worm’s presence. The frayed-edge bonnet, 
above, is worth a look, but tenant has probably left for 
a greener, fresher pad. A bonnet worm crawls or awkwardly 
wriggles its way across the water's surface to a new home. 


State News Bureau Photo 
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By ART HUTT 


HILE CINCHES IN THE sport-fishing world are 

few and far between, there are times when 
the bonnet worm will elicit the sole attention of a 
panfish’s gastronomic gulping. 

At Lane Park Cottages on Lake Harris, for ex- 
ample, owner Bill Willingham recollected a cricket- 
fishing family which limited out on bream one day 
and came back the next, cages crawling with crick- 
ets, to repeat their performance. 

But, alas, nary a bite. In desperation, they gath- 
ered and dunked bonnet worms—for their immedi- 
ate limit. 

Since you can’t always go fishing with a smorgas- 
bord of live bait offerings, it pays to know about 
the bonnet worm—just in case. Where there are 
lily pads (bonnets) around, these tasty tidbits can 

(Continued on next page) 


Bream, crappie, catfish—and bass—all clobber bonnet worms. 
On occasion, this moth-to-be will work when other baits fail. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
be collected for the main course, or used when 
you run out of other baits, or a few can be gathered 
and used experimentally to test a panfish prefer- 
ence. 


It’s a comfort to know they’re around. While most 
fish—and some fishermen—couldn’t care less, these 
creeping critters which end up as moths are 
“water caterpillars” belonging to the family Pyr- 
alididae, to the genus Schoenobius. The fish-bait 
larval form lives on aquatic plants which are not 
wholly submerged. 


Unlike many caterpillars, the bonnet worm 
catches fish, but not the eye. It is an unobtrusive 
dirty white which darkens with age. The head is 
a chestnut-red. Length of a full-grown larva is 
about 144-inches; thickness is considerably less than 
that of a pencil. A claim to fame is the toughness 
of the body which can sometimes account for up 
to seven bluegills before it becomes too tattered to 
attract. 


After a short session in a small cocoon, it emerges 
as a dark-colored moth with yellow or black wing 
markings, depending upon the species. Wing span 
of the adult moth approaches 214-inches. 


Because of the general year-round warmth, 
many Florida fish species are at some stage of repro- 
duction twelve months out of the year even though 
there may be a period when the majority are most 
active. Bass, for example, have their big spawning 
flurry in the spring, but egg-laden females can be 
caught at any time of the year. Likewise, bonnet 
worms can be gathered in abundance in the spring 
and summer months, but a few can always be 
found in the larval stage at any season. 


Photos By Art Hutt 
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Gathering these caterpillars can be a part of the 
fishing fun. First, find a suitable area of lily pads. 
Then ease your boat slowly along, looking for evi- 
dences of the bonnet worm’s presence. Where they 
are working, the pads will have a generally un- 
healthy appearance, with edges yellowed or dried. 
Watch for a neat hole bored into the leaf where 
the stem joins it. This is the home—or abandoned 
home—of a bonnet worm. 


While you can exert yourself in a tug-of-war, it’s 
easier to use a knife to cut a likely stem off about 
a foot below the surface. The little beggars rarely 
go below that depth. It may be a matter of water 
pressure, a better supply of air, or a “tastiness” that 
the stem lacks as it gets farther away from the 
surface. I just don’t know. 


Split the stem carefully, and if you are lucky, 
you'll see a bonnet worm hurriedly humping itself 
along, trying to escape the great upheaval taking 
place. 


As you become more experienced in collecting, 
you'll figure these things out for yourself. But 
maybe these tips will make an expert out of you 
more quickly. 


Don’t bother with any lily pad that looks really 
beat up, with the edges of the leaf and hole yellow 
or brown. Chances are the bonnet worm has had 
its meal here and crawled off to a greener pad. 
Watch for that freshly drilled hole and rejoice, es- 
pecially, when you see a pile of bright-white 
“sawdust” (worm chewings) at the hole’s entrance 
which invariably indicates that someone is home. 
Unfortunately, these telltale castings are frequently 
washed or blown away by waves or wind. 

While bonnet worms cannot reach turnpike 


The tough-bodied bonnet worm will sometimes 
outlast more than a _ half-dozen bait-hitting 
bluegills. This is an “aquatic caterpillar’ 
that eventually becomes a dark-colored moth. 
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The bonnet worm will rarely tunnel more than a foot into 
the stem. A knife is handy to cut off and split the stem. 


speeds, they do flow along rather steadily. Disturbed 
by the commotion of cutting the stem, they head 
for the entrance and once-in-awhile drop into the 
water before the unsuspecting collector has the 
pad inboard. They don’t swim underwater, how- 
ever, but use an effort-expending, snake-like writh- 
ing to propel themselves to another pad. 


For temporary or up to ten-day storage, to keep 
your bonnet worms happy, try to cut a five-to- 
six inch piece of stem in which it was found. Keep 
them cool and moist and supply fresh stems as nec- 
essary. A big mouth jar makes a good container to 
store them in. 


Don’t try a Styrofoam container—unless you 
want a few excavations in it. In the last batch 
collected, apparently one poor caterpillar didn’t 
have a home. It mined into the lid of the bucket, 
made a left turn, then drilled out the next night— 
probably heading for the Tums. 


I’d have to confess that ’m no bonnet worm 
champion or expert, although I have used them 
many times. 


But ask someone like T. L. Morgan, owner of 
the Treasure Island Fish Camp on Central Florida’s 
Lake Griffin. “Bonnet worms? Why bream just 
can’t turn them down! There are times when they’ll 
hit them best and other times when they’ll take no 
other bait. I remember... .” 


If you inquire around enough you'll find the lakes 
are full of bonnet-worm disciples. 
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There’s no special technique involved in fishing 
with bonnet worms. Use regular bream gear and 
hook the worm behind the head or near the tail. 
It seems to me a tail-hooked worm will stay livelier 
longer, even making your float quiver as it strug- 
gles to free itself. 


As mentioned before, they are exceptionally 
tough-bodied and can frequently outlast six or 
seven bream. 


Most any bream-type fish is attracted to bonnet 
worms, plus crappies and an occasional bass. Ac- 
cording to K. J. Pickles, Wildlife Officer currently 
assigned to the Central Florida area, they’re popu- 
lar with sport catfishermen who use them, well 
weighted, in the faster waters of the Ochlockonee 
River in northwest Florida. 


But fish aren’t the only ones who like bonnet 
worms. They make a succulent morsel for grackles 
that diligently hop from pad to pad, searching for 
an unwary worm napping at its hole’s entrance. 
While I’ve not witnessed such activities, I’ve heard 
that various turtles, sensing the worm’s presence, 
will nip through the stem to get at the morsel 
enclosed. 


Bonnet worms must move around at night; to do 
so in the daytime would be downright dangerous. 


Can a bunch of bonnet worm hunters ruin a crop 
of lily pads? Hardly. For the pad the worm bores 
into rarely recovers anyhow. 


Keep this bait in mind. A little experimentation 
may make you a bonnet-worm worshipper. @ 
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Photo By Frank Ligas 


Florida Frogs 


still prime table 
fare—for many—the 
future frog finding 

possibilities may 


face a steady decline 


From Pond To Pan 


* FLORIDA WETLANDS a deep croaking arises from 
innumerable ponds and lakes, as frogs call to one 
another. In Florida restaurants a mouth-watering 
scent arises from innumerable griddles and pans, as 
frog-legs sizzle in golden butter. The frog story, 
from swamp to skillet, is a remarkable one. And it 
is very much a Florida story, for this state has long 
been a leading producer of frog-legs for market. 


It is surprising to learn that frog-legs do not 
always come from bullfrogs. Actually, five different 
kinds of frogs supply this delicacy in our state. 


Although exact figures are lacking, the leopard 
frog is probably served up more often than any 
other kind. However, this does not mean that the 
leopard frog is the most important of the five kinds, 
from a commercial standpoint. Frogs and their legs 
are sold by the pound, and half-a-dozen fullgrown 
leopard frogs may weigh less than one average bull- 
frog. 


A big leopard frog will measure about four inches 
from the tip of the nose to the end of the body. 
The hind legs are long but slender. The frog’s com- 
mon name refers to the leopard-like pattern of dark 
spots. 


The leopard frog is often common around ponds, 
lakes and streams, where it generally sits on the 
bank. If disturbed, it may go leaping off through 
the grass, or may jump into the water and then 
scramble back out again. During the breeding sea- 
son the noisy males gather by night in some pond 
or swamp. The males are soon joined by the silent 
females. After the eggs are laid and fertilized, the 
frogs cease calling, and many of them migrate to 
other bodies of water. 
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Of wide distribution in North America, the leop- 
ard frog is found in all parts of Florida, wherever 
there is fresh water. 

A second edible kind is the bronze frog. It is 
about the size of the leopard frog, but is more 
secretive, more apt to stay hidden among water 
plants. Its Florida range includes only the northern 
and central portions of the state, and it does not 
figure prominently in our frog-leg industry. In 
more northerly states, however, where it reaches 
a large size, it is gathered almost as frequently as 
the bullfrog. Northern specimens are often green- 
ish in color, and are called “green frog.” 

Third is the river frog. Like the bronze frog, its 
Florida distribution includes only the northern and 
central portions of the state. Usually avoiding ponds 
or other still waters, the river frog lives at the 
mucky edge of a flowing stream, in the deep shade 
of river-swamp vegetation. Because of its shy ways 
and limited distribution, it is seldom gathered com- 
mercially. This is just as well, for it is not quite as 
tasty as the other edible frogs of the state. 

Our fourth edible kind is the best known of all: 
the bullfrog. It is the biggest American frog, reach- 
ing an adult weight of about two pounds, rarely a 
little more. It will live around ponds, lakes, or 
streams, but usually requires a sizable body of 
water. Its Florida range includes only the northern 
and central portion of the state. North of Florida, 
it is of wide distribution east of the Rockies; and in 
addition it has been stocked at many points far out- 
side its natural range—for example in California, 
Hawaii, the Philippines, Cuba and Japan. 

Our fifth kind of edible frog is often miscalled 
“bullfrog” but is properly known as pig frog. It gets 
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the latter nar.e from its pig-like grunting, very dif- 
ferent from the “jug-o’-rum” call of the true bull- 
frog. The pig frog usually stays away from flowing 
streams, living instead in the quiet ponds, lakes 
and swamps. The most thoroughly aquatic of our 
frogs, it generally hides among lily-pads or water- 
hyacinths, and seldom ventures out of the water. 
It is almost as big as the true bullfrog, and frog-leg 
enthusiasts say it has even more delicious meat. 

The pig frog is more common and widespread in 
Florida than the true bullfrog. Not only does it in- 
habit the northern and central portions of the state; 
it also lives in the Everglades, Big Cypress Swamp, 
Okaloacoochee Slough and the other wetlands of 
southern Florida. 

And so, while five of our frogs are eaten, only 
three of them figure significantly in the frog-leg 
industry: the leopard frog, the bullfrog and the pig 
frog. As we have seen, the three are not distrib- 
uted in the same way. The leopard frog is statewide 
in a great variety of aquatic situations; the pig frog 
is state-wide but restricted to quiet waters; the 
bullfrog is absent from roughly the southern third 
of Florida. 

Many people think the frog-leg industry is based 
on captive-raised frogs, but nothing could be far- 
ther from the truth. While frog-farming is not im- 
possible, it is not as easy as it sounds. 

Frogs are very prolific: a female bullfrog has 
been known to produce 250,000 eggs! At this rate 
one pair of frogs could—in theory—have billions of 
descendants in a few generations. But in practice 
something must slow down this amazing rate of 
reproduction, or else we would all be knee-deep in 
bullfrogs. Hazards and enemies combine to hold 
down the abundance of these amphibians. 


By WILFRED T. NEILL 


Often confused with a true bullfrog, the pig 
frogs—female, above; male, right—are more 
widely spread than the “true bulls,” and are 
claimed, by many, the most delicious eating. 


Photo By Bruce Mozert 
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Let us take, for example, the frog that most 
people try to raise, the bullfrog. The female bull- 
frog lays her eggs in the water, and from the start 
they are menaced by leeches, water molds and some 
fishes. The eggs hatch in four or five days, produc- 
ing tiny tadpoles. The tads are not at all frog-like, 
but vaguely resemble little catfishes; and like fishes 
they are gill-breathers, unable to live out of water. 

What eats the tadpoles? Just about everything: 
crawfishes, water beetles, giant waterbugs, dragon- 
fly larvae, other frogs, the big black amphiuma 
salamanders, ribbon snakes, garter snakes, water 
snakes, snapping turtles, mud turtles, softshells, 
young alligators, black bass, herons, some ducks, 
opossums, raccoons—the list seems endless. 

And in addition to these enemies, the young tads 
are menaced by drought. A leopard frog may spend 
only about ten weeks as a tadpole, before turning 
into a little frog and leaving the water; but a bull- 
frog must spend a year as an aquatic tadpole, and 
sometimes two or even three years. True, the fe- 
male bullfrog deposits her eggs in lakes or large 
ponds, which normally hold some water through 
the dry season; but during a prolonged drought 
even a good-sized lake can dry up and vanish. 

Curiously, heavy rainfall is also a menace to the 
tadpoles; for they often wriggle their way into 
overflow areas, where they are trapped in pools and 
hollows when the water falls back to its normal 
level. 

What does all this mean to the hopeful frog- 
farmer? It means, for one thing, that a natural 
pond or lake is a poor place in which to raise any 
large number of commercial-size frogs. To take ad- 
vantage of the bullfrog’s high rate of reproduction, 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
the frog-farmer must rid his pond of all the preda- 
tors—the insects, fishes, snakes, turtles, waterfowl 
and mammals—and he must keep them out. He 
must also see that his pond maintains a reasonably 
constant water level. 

Now let us follow the frog story a little further. 
The tadpoles of our edible frogs feed chiefly upon 
algae—a soft, slimy green substance that grows in 
the water or on submerged debris. The tad is pro- 
vided with a horny beak for rasping the algae off 
sunken logs, rotting leaves, or the like. But when 
the tadpoles turn into little frogs, they change their 
diet and begin to feed upon living insects. 

The young frogs, newly transformed from the 
tadpole stage, will snap up ants, tiny beetles, gnats, 
flies and mosquitos. .As the frogs continue to grow, 
they need more and more living insects; and these 
are hard to supply. When the frogs grow very large, 
they will extend their diet to crawfishes, minnows 
and smaller frogs. In fact, big bullfrogs have been 
known to gobble up mice, shrews, baby ’gators, 
ducklings and young water snakes. But in general, 
thousands of living insects are necessary to raise 
one frog to edible size. 

Why living insects? Because a frog feeds by 
snapping at any small object that moves; motion- 
less objects are usually ignored. 

Also, a bullfrog grows more slowly than might be 
expected. In nature, one of these frogs is not likely 
to reach marketable size in less than five years. 
Even a five-year-old bullfrog is not a “jumbo” by 
any means. 

Eventually the frog-farmer discovers an unpleas- 
ant truth: a pond that is ideal for adult frogs is 
much less suitable for the tadpoles, and vice versa. 
The adult frogs do best in a pond that is teeming 
with small fishes, water insects, crawfishes and 
other food items; but the little tads, feeders on 
algae, do best where they can be the only occupants 
of the pond, with no enemies or competitors. 


Photo By Bruce Mozert 


Giant among the frogs is the bullfrog, above, and often 
reaches a weight of around two pounds. Smaller than the 
bullfrog, but more abundant, is the leopard frog, right, 
and is found over entire state where fresh waters exist. 
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Photos By W. T. Neill 


Another problem is the solitary nature of the 
adult bullfrog at most seasons. Each bullfrog stakes 
out a claim to a stretch of shore line, where he 
does his hunting and where other bullfrogs are not 
welcome. In nature a big bullfrog may require 
about 25 feet of shore line, and this requirement 
will drastically limit the number of adult frogs that 
can be raised in one pond. 


Frog-farmers have come up with some ingenious 
ideas, which they hoped would make their occupa- 
tion more profitable. Artificial ponds have been 
dug, and fenced to keep out at least the larger 
predators. The ponds have been built with numer- 
ous little peninsulas and islands, to increase the 
amount of available shore line. Lights have been 
strung over the ponds, to lure night-flying insects. 
Fiddler-crabs have been rounded up on beaches, 
and fed to the adult bullfrogs. Frog eggs have been 
dipped up and transferred to separate ponds, where 
the tadpoles are reared. After frogs were butchered 
for market, the leavings have been ground up and 
fed to the tadpoles. 


Efforts have been made to combat the wide- 
spread notion that the hind legs of a frog are the 
only edible portions; for there is plenty of good 
meat on the back and the front legs of a bullfrog. 


Heavy feeding has hastened growth, reduced the 
amount of shore line needed by each frog, and 
produced some captive-raised giants weighing as 
much as five pounds. 


But these procedures all require a considerable 
outlay of cash, time and labor; and it is easy to see 
why the frog-leg industry is not based on captive- 
raised stock, but rather on wild frogs gathered from 
natural waters. 
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Deep north Florida river lagoons, left, harbor the 
heavy-weight bullfrogs. The shallow cypress ponds, 
above, are ideal for more abundant leopard frogs. 


Frogs are usually gathered at night. The hunter 
uses an ordinary flashlight or, more often, a head- 
lamp; the latter leaves both hands free. In the rays 
of the light, the frog’s eye will gleam with diamond 
brightness, and this reflection discloses the frog’s 
location. It is not difficult to spot a frog 50 yards 
away, by the eye-shine. 

The frog hunter may simply wade around in the 
shallows, but more often he uses a canoe or other 
small boat. On the broad, shallow lakes and wet 
“prairies” of southern Florida, the airboat is popu- 
lar with froggers. 

Many hunters collect the frog with a gig, a sort 
of spear with several barbed points. The stuck frog 
often lets out a squeal which alarms nearby frogs, 
and makes them harder to approach; and so some 
hunters prefer to whack the frog with a device like 
an over-sized fly swatter, or even with a long, 
springy stick. 

Sometimes there is a demand for live, unhurt 
frogs. For example, leopard frogs are often needed 
for laboratory experiments. In this case the frog is 
dipped up with a wide-mouthed net, or carefully 
stalked and seized by hand. The light seems to 
blind the frog; if the hunter approaches silently, 
and without making waves, he can grab up even a 
wary old bullfrog. But when a lake or swamp has 
been hunted over for several nights, the surviving 
frogs usually become very shy; they dive to the 
bottom before the hunter can approach even within 
gig range. 

A few decades ago, when the big swamps of 
southern Florida were still wild and undrained, 
froggers often brought in some huge catches. Many 
a hunter could boast of having taken 100 pounds in 
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a night. A man from Fort Green Springs, in Hardee 
County, set a night’s record with 168 pounds. At 
Wauchula, in 1931, a frog-butchering and packing 
shed handled 29,000 pounds of frogs between June 
23 and October 14. These were mostly pig frogs 
and leopard frogs, although some bullfrogs were 
brought in from lakes farther north. 

Lake Okeechobee was another favorite frogging 
ground, the catch being taken to Moore Haven, 
Okeechobee, or Belle Glade. Farther north in the 
state, hunters operated out of Palatka or Ocala, 
gathering frogs especially from the lakes and 
streams of the St. Johns River drainage. Here all 
five kinds of edible frogs might turn up in the 
night’s bag, if the hunter investigated both the 
flowing water and the still. 

In other states, southern Louisiana and western 
Tennessee became frogging centers. 

But of course, throughout all the states of the 
Union, more and more country has been settled. 
Wetlands are constantly being drained, converted 
to farms and building sites; and frog-abounding 
swamps become harder to find. The frog-leg in- 
dustry has declined, but fortunately it does still 
exist. There are still a few places where you can 
order Frog-Legs a la King, Bullfrog Cocktail, Bull- 
frog Pie Country Style, Frog and Rice Chinese 
Style, Hot Bullfrog Sandwich with Newburg Sauce, 
or Baked Apple with Frog Stuffing. 

If none of these dishes appeal to you, try prepar- 
ing the frog-legs yourself, in the old-time Florida 
way. Let the frog-legs soak for two or three hours 
in a few tablespoonfuls of lemon juice. Then rinse 
the legs, roll them in slightly salted flour, dip them 
in beaten whole egg, and finally roll them in very 
fine bread crumbs. Then quick-fry them in butter; 
and when they turn a rich brown, they’re ready to 
serve. Frog-leg enthusiasts would not think of spoil- 
ing the delicate flavor with tartare sauce or any 
other relish, although a sprig of parsley may be 
provided asa garnish. © 
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Trolling for snook, above, and bottom fishing for some 
heavy-weights, right, are angling styles enjoyed along 
the Blackwater River trail from Collier-Seminole park. 


Southwest Florida’s once remote Gulf Coast wilderness area 


A Boatman’'s Park 


NE OF THE MOST REMOTE areas of the mysteri- 

ous, mangrove wilderness of the Ten Thous- 
and Islands in southwest Florida is now reachable 
via a new boat trail, affording new opportunities 
for exploring and fishing this strange terrain. 

Now you can explore the primitive area south 
of Marco Island—there’s no civilization until you 
reach Everglades some 30-odd miles south by boat— 
by means of a water link from previously land- 
locked Collier-Seminole State Park via Blackwater 
River and Gullivan Bay to the Gulf of Mexico. 

You discover the clearing and dredging of Black- 
water River, whose headwaters rub elbows with 
Collier-Seminole alongside U.S. 41 (the Tamiami 
Trail) in Collier county, makes it possible to launch 
your boat (up to 4-foot draft) and cruise to the 
Gulf. The distance via the twisting mangrove stream 
is approximately 12 miles. A crow could find a 
shorter route, but a boatman can’t. 

The river clearing took more than two and one- 
half years, and its completion is another major step 
in the development of the recreational potential 
of Florida’s second largest (based on land area) 
park. The sprawling, 6,423-acre Collier-Seminole 
park now is a major factor in the outdoor recrea- 
tional picture in the lower part of the state, and 
is no longer landlocked. 

Your first cruise down the new Blackwater River 
is unforgettable. Although it’s easily navigable, 
Blackwater still retains the charm of an aimless 
mangrove stream. A short canal leads from the 
Park’s new marine site to Blackwater proper. 
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Clearing the canal, you begin cruising the black 
stream—the river’s name is very appropriate—be- 
tween dense mangroves, marching endlessly along 
the banks like a conquering army. They do con- 
quer, for their aerial roots create new land as they 
fight the sea. Surprisingly, the mangroves demand 
salt, or they can’t survive. 

These same mangroves make the wilderness so 
deadly, for their green monotony provides no out- 
standing landmarks. One mangrove-lined creek 
looks like another. The mangrove wilderness is no 
place for the unwary. It’s easy to get lost, but not 
now on Blackwater River. 

As you slowly cruise, Blackwater achieves a re- 
spectable size—at least for a mangrove stream. 
None of them will ever compete with the Amazon. 

Abruptly you enter a bay, which for years was 
almost impassable except on a very high tide be- 
cause of the numerous oyster bars. The Park project 
included dredging a safe channel. Now anyone can 
cruise across the shallow bay at any tide following 
the numerous channel markers installed by the 
Park Service. 

Once across the oyster-bar waters, the channels 
are deep heading into Gullivan Bay, and thence to 
the Gulf of Mexico. You can reach the Blackwater 
trail from the Gulf side if you desire. The Park 
service obligingly has posted signs along the outer 
coast to guide you. However, most boatmen un- 
doubtedly will choose to launch at the Park and 
cruise down Blackwater, thence to explore to the 
south. 
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The new boat trail leads into some of the top 
fishing waters of the mangrove country. Reaching 
the mouth of Blackwater River, you’ve a good start 
for Buttonwood Bay and Whitney River, two other- 
wise remote fishing areas. You can cruise even 
farther south to Fish Hawk Creek, to the famous 
snook holes around Dismal Key, or into Pumpkin 
Bay. When you venture far from the Blackwater 
mouth, however, be careful about navigating. This 
definitely is not Coast Guard marked territory. 
You needn’t, however, cruise great distances from 
Blackwater. 

Fishing is excellent, and varies from season to 
season. If you like to match wits with the cagey, 
bait stealing sheepshead, the cooler months are best. 
This, too, is the time for channel bass (redfish) to 
move into the bays in schools. Snook and tarpon, 
of course, are highly publicized, hard fighting, year- 
around residents, although they’re more easily 
caught from March through October, being more 
active in warmer waters. 

You also can expect fighting jack crevalle, the 
bulldogs of the sea; and leaping ladyfish (chiro). 
There’re always mangrove snappers eager and edi- 
ble. There’re several jewfish holes in Blackwater 
River itself, if you want to seek the bottom dwellers. 
Fishing is excellent with artificials, live or cut bait. 
Shrimp, mullet and pinfish are the most popular. 

Completion of the Blackwater clearing project 
enables Collier-Seminole campers wanting to fish 
or cruise to avoid the drive to Goodland on Big 
Marco Island, some nine miles away by highway, 
to launch. 


By MAX HUNN 


Boat traveling is easier and safer when following the 
park service installed channel markers, above. Modern 
and beautifully located camping areas are available. 
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Camping, which always has been Collier-Semi- 
nole’s main appeal continues to grow, and facilities 
have been increased as part of the Park’s expan- 
sion. There’re now 100-odd camp sites available on a 
first-come, first-serve basis for modest fees, as well 
as playgrounds and picnic facilities. 

Even the most casual visitor realizes the Park 
has a great deal of Florida history. If you take a 
few minutes to read the numerous plaques, you 
obtain a short course in the area’s history. 

The Park is located on the edge of the Big 
Cypress Swamp on a site known as Little Royal 
Palm Hammock, which was used by the Spanish- 
Indians, Maroons and Seminoles for growing crops. 
Twice it was occupied by U.S. troops during the 
Seminole Indian Wars. 

Weathering bronze plaques honor Barron G. Col- 
lier, the streetcar advertising genius who founded 
Collier County in the 20th century, the Seminoles 
and whites who fought during the Second and Third 
Seminole Indian Wars, and construction workers 
of the Tamiami Trail. 

The Three-M men—so-called because they fought 
muck, misery and moccasins while building the 
Tamiami Trail (now U.S. 41) across the Big Cypress 
Swamp and the Everglades in the 1920’s—are hon- 
ored with an unusual memorial. It’s the original 
walking dredge used to build the section of the 
highway from Royal Palm Hammock to Carnes- 
town—now the junction with State Road 29. The 
dredge is on display on the right of the entrance 
to the Park. 

No longer landlocked, Collier-Seminole State 
Park is a major recreational base now for the 
southwestern part of Florida. @ 
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ON’T CONFUSE FISHING experts with fishing buffs,” 
the guide said. “For a fishing buff, fishing is a 
spectator sport.” 

A “fishing buff,” he says, buys large quantities 
of good tackle, travels everywhere he hears they 
are biting, trots happily behind local wizards, and 
drops the names of famous fishermen all over the 
boat. 

A fishing buff, he says, is very versatile. Special- 
ization would interfere with his fun and cause him 
to reduce his tackle inventory. He catches very 
few fish but he sees a lot of the country and talks 
a good game. 

There are three kinds of experts, the guide says. 

First, there is the local expert who has zeroed 
in on the neighborhood fish until his knowledge 
of their home life is almost indecent. 

Secondly, there is the world-wide expert who 
got that way by fishing and traveling from Wau- 
kegan to Pakistan while keeping his eyes and ears 
open and his casting arm moving. 
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A true fishing expert, Wimpy Steerman was 
one of the “in-the-know” lads during those 
bass-schooling days on the St. Johns River. 


a top rating in the sport 
fishing circle can prove 
enjoyable, and may not 


be as hard as you think 


to be an 
Angling 
Expert 


Thirdly, there is the natural expert who ap- 
proaches fishing logically and with a consuming in- 
terest and quickly becomes a local expert any 
where you take him. 

It may take a long time to make a local expert 
and, whether he is the other kinds of expert or 
not, you'll never know unless you drag him away 
from his pet waters. 

When the bass used to school boldly on the St. 
Johns River, I knew half a dozen school bass fisher- 
men who were uncannily expert on a local scale. 
Their boats were designed for school fishing and 
they would race unerringly from one _ schooling 
ground to another. They had an underground com- 
munication system that made A.T. & T. look like 
two tin cans on a string. Their tackle was beauti- 
fully matched and they were deadly accurate. They 
didn’t want to catch any fish that weren’t in the 
act of busting bait on top of the water. 

When the school bass were “down” these charac- 
ters sat and talked with one another. Other fisher- 
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men would be dredging the bottom or casing a 
nearby shoreline. Not these. They sat and waited 
for the fish to come up again. My friend, Wimpy 
Steerman, was one of those guys. 

A fish from the shoreline or off the bottom didn’t 
really count. 

Some of these guys were also world-wide experts 
and some were natural experts. All of them were 
local experts. 

When schooling slacked off on the St. Johns 
for a whole batch of reasons most of them turned 
to other kinds of angling. Several of them said 
the heck with it, hung up their plugging rods, 
sold their boats and bought golf clubs. They were 
strickly local experts and sailfish or mutton snap- 
pers held no appeal for them. 

A good friend of mine is an expert on fresh 
water trout fishing on some Western rivers. His 
name is Chester Marion and he teaches school all 
winter, spending three months of the year catching 
trout with a flyrod. 

Chester is the scourge of rod makers. He wears 
out about two glass rods a year and when he’s 
flailed one for eight hours or more a day for six 
months it droops like a wet willow. Same goes for 
bamboo and he catches those trout the way the 
average guy feeds himself. 

Last summer I went out to a clear creek with 
Chester to watch him catch trout, and he let me 
hook a few (the only rule was that I release them 
once they were landed). Strangely, he’d tell me the 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


A fishing class (instructor at the 
left) is one way of getting a head 
start in the fishing business. An old 
timer can even learn something 
from a competent field instructor. 
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size of each fish I cast at before I’d hook it. The 
trout were taking hatching flies off the surface and 
I figured Chester was quite a judge of fish sizes 
until he caught a big one and examined it closely. 
It had a scar on one side. 

“IT never caught that one before,” Chester said. 

That is a local expert. Chester has so much fun 
with the local fish I don’t know if he could be a 
world-wide expert or a natural expert. He’s never 
had to. 

No outsider can beat a true local expert unless 
he brings in a totally different system of fishing or 
is disgustingly lucky. If he consistently beats local 
experts with their own methods he should invest 
all his cash in Irish sweepstake tickets because 
he has what it takes to win. 

There are local experts all over Florida, some of 
them good fishermen anywhere you take them. 

Take the Everglades guide, Ted Smallwood, a 
fellow I like to fish with and who is so far ahead 
of me on snook and tarpon that, even after 15 
years of fishing the lower West Coast, I'll hardly 
discuss it with him, let alone argue. 

Take the time my wife and I putted off into the 
Mangrove swamps with a houseboat for a week’s 
stay, towing a fishing skiff. It was 24 miles back 
to Ted’s but we made the run for ice and news 
now and then. 

After a couple of days of good fishing we really 
lost our taw where snook and tarpon were con- 
cerned. It hadn’t rained much that season and we 
had a real toad choker that turned off the fishing 
like a spigot. When we got back to the dock I asked 
Ted what had become of our fish. 

“Too much fresh water,” he said. “Where were 
you catching them?” 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

I told him we had been catching small tarpon 
at a certain location I pointed to on the chart. He 
asked me just when the rain came down and when 
it quit. Then he pointed to a spot on the chart sev- 
eral miles from where we had been fishing. It was 
off a point on a mangrove island. 

“Your fish are there now,” he said. 

“The same fish?” 

“Yep. Same ones. They’ll be just off that point.” 

We went back the 24 miles to the houseboat and 
then traveled to the point he indicated. We could 
see the tarpon rolling there while we were still 
200 yards away. The same fish? I don’t know. They 
sure were gone from the place we’d been before. 

Smallwood had figured with that much rain at 
that time of year and with all the other variables 
that the fish would have just the kind of salinity 
they wanted off that point he sent us to, and he 
was right. 

One day it looked as if we were going to get 
skunked. He ran all over the swamps, checking a 
shoreline here and a bar there. He kept checking 
landmarks for tide levels and figuring what was 
wrong. He’d sit and grunt at me and eye the water. 
Finally we caught a couple of small snook and he 
brightened up. He ran the boat for 10 miles at 
top speed and evening was coming on. 

“Now,” he said, “we'll catch all the snook we 
want and go home.” 


Pa 


He pulled over to the shoreline and the snook 
climbed on everything we threw at them. We 
headed back for the dock with the fish still looking 
for our lures and some of them probably followed 
the boat part way. Conditions had been just right 
for that spot and he was confident enough to an- 
nounce it. 

The first time he ever directed me to a fishing 
hole in the mangrove swamp he used several land- 
marks. The last one he named shook me. 

“After you come out of that little creek, look 
over to the right and there will be a couple of little 
old tarpon rolling just off a point. Go on past it 
and hit the shoreline and the snook ought to be 
ready to go.” 

I thought I might be taking a kidding but after 
I came out of the little creek I looked over to- 
ward the point and, sure enough, there was some 
kind of a disturbance. I went closer and there were 
two little old tarpon rolling where he’d said they 
would be. After that I believed everything he said. 

Now Smallwood’s efficiency is a result of long 
study of a specific section but I am taking nothing 
away from him. Some other men could have spent 
their lives in that mangrove swamp and _ learned 
only superficial things about it, and he has what a 
lot of would-be local experts are short on—curios- 
ity. 

Any change in his swamp worries him until he 
finds out what caused it, and what effect it will 
have on his fishing. 

To him the challenge is largely finding the fish 
in a striking mood. When the fish won’t strike he is 
full of steam and jumpy as a mongoose in a snake 
pit. When you get into them and the fishing is 
extra good it’s hard to keep him awake; the project 
is completed. 

In fresh water fishing there are local experts who 
are lost at all but one kind of fishing, and some 
of them are pretty narrow minded about it. 

Years ago when bass bugging was something of a 
novelty in some localities, I hired a guide to row 
me across a little lake to a flat that looked good. 
Fishing had been lousy for weeks; it was mid- 
summer and he told me rather grumpily that the 
only way to catch a bass was to use a shiner so 
deep he’d need a SCUBA tank. We crossed the lake 
just at dusk and the bass hit my popping bug as 
if it were the only thing between them and starva- 
tion, so I was a hero for the moment. The next 
day everybody in the doggoned fishing camp 
clustered around my door and wanted me to set up 
fly fishing outfits for them. Money was no object 
for the moment. 


The “fishing buff” has all sorts of tackle and knows 
all sorts of fishermen but—for him—it is largely a 
spectator sport. He may never be much of an angler, 
himself—but how he loves to collect fishing tackle. 
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A Western trout fishermen, Chester Marion teaches school for 
nine months, and then spends three solid months fishing his 
pet streams. No wonder he’s a local expert of uncanny skills. 


The next night I couldn’t have caught a fish to 
save my life so my fame disappeared, but I'll bet 
the guide quickly forgot the episode and never 
tried bugs again, even though conditions were just 
right. He was no Rhodes scholar. 

There are anglers who insist on catching fish in 
a certain way and if it can’t be done today they 
just go home and wait until it can be done. These 
guys are generally highly specialized and draw 
quite a few snickers from other fishermen who will 
do anything legal to fill the stringer, but this 
doesn’t disturb a dedicated soul who doesn’t count 
fish that he gets by what he considers the wrong 
method. Maybe he’s a top water plug caster, maybe 
he’s a spinfisherman and maybe he uses nothing 
but a fly rod. Generally he’s more tolerant of other 
fishermen than they are of him. 

For example: I know a plug caster who refuses 
to use live bait. If the plug casting is poor and he 
has a bad day, the bait fishermen are triumphant 
because they beat him. It is impossible for them to 
understand that he actually would rather not catch 
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any fish than do it by their method; he simply isn’t 
interested but he is too polite to say so. 

Year in and year out it is probable that bait 
fishing is the most consistent way to catch most 
fish and some of the most skillful fishermen use 
bait. Generally the local expert with the best repu- 
tation is one who will use whatever method neces- 
sary to make a good score. I suppose a true expert 
should be a master of a variety of methods. 

So how do you get to be an expert of one kind 
or another? 

Well, the first thing is to learn your tackle. An 
expert doesn’t have tackle problems because he’s 
practiced with his gear and knows how it operates. 

I have never understood why it is so side split- 
tingly funny for a man to practice with tackle on 
the lawn but there is a certain fringe of low- 
mentality types who love to lean out of a car and 
yell, ‘““How are they biting?” 

This really breaks them up and if such an origi- 
nal gasser upsets you you'd better get out of sight 
of the street or road. For the first 40 years I ac- 
cepted this top banana type with aplomb, generally 
shouting back, “Oh, I get a sucker now and then!” 

But recently, having heard this quip from several 
thousand citizens and a few aliens, I am inclined 
to a slow burn each time it comes through. This is 
admittedly a sign of crotchety old age but I still 
practice on the lawn occasionally. 

You needn’t do your practice by tournament 
rules. Tournament casters use floating hoops at 
different distances for accuracy events, but you 
don’t have to cast over water. For plugging, push 
button casting and spinning, I have found a metal 
garbage can lid to be almost the perfect backyard 
target. Get a practice plug of the right weight 
at a sporting goods store and start throwing it at 
the lid at a variety of distances. The metallic 
“whang” when you hit it is highly satisfying. 

Don’t go for the business that you can “only 
learn to fish by fishing.” The chances are that even 
old-timers could improve their techniques by a lit- 
tle backyard throwing now and then. There they 
can compare various outfits belonging to their 
friends and may find they’ve been using the wrong 
gear all along. 

When you’re out fishing the desire to catch a 
fish causes you to forget the important little things 
about tackle use. Sloppy casting not only won't 
catch as many fish; it’s likely to be very tiring. 
When the chips are down a lot of anglers will ad- 
mit that they get terribly tired fishing. 

At a recent fishing seminar I told my yawning 
audience that the final test of whether you're cast- 
ing correctly or not may well be how tired you get. 

My criterion is this: If you stand up in a husky 
boat and cast for a long while, and your arm or 
hand gets tired before your feet and legs do, the 
chances are you’re doing something the hard way. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Ted Smallwood releases a tarpon alongside the boat. After his 


lifetime guiding in mangrove swamps, he tends to lose interest 
when fishing is good—when it's bad he puts out lots of energy. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
The hardest part of a day’s fishing should be sitting 
or standing in the boat. 

When I was a kid on the farm, up-to-date farm- 
ing methods were scorned by most of the old- 
timers. They called the progressive agriculturists 
“book farmers,” an insulting term that has pretty 
well faded in the light of increased production 
through scientific approach. 

There are a lot of old time fishermen who jeer 
at anything written about their sport. Having 
choked painfully over repeated doses of literary 
baloney they classify all fishing writers together. 

Now it’s true that most of our magazines have a 
liberal dose of exaggeration and _ sensationalism 
where fishing is concerned. Some of the “new 
methods” and “sure fire lures” and “big fishing dis- 
coveries” are enough to bring on acute alcoholism 
among mild-mannered and trusting anglers. 

But even in the goofy stories with the wild exag- 
gerations there are worthwhile things to be re- 


Part of being a fishing expert is willingness to work 
at it. These young anglers are pushing their boat 
from one canal to another, near big Lake Okeechobee. 
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membered, and few fishermen could read a sporting 
magazine or fishing text from cover to cover with- 
out learning something. Over the years these things 
pile up into enough worthwhile information to make 
anyone something of an expert if he'll fish just 
a little. 

One of the finest fly fishermen I ever knew 
learned almost all of it from reading and back- 
yard practice. His work was extremely confining, 
but when he’d occasionally get out on a fishing 
trip he was a standout. I was flattered when he 
wrote me several brain-picking letters and, wrig- 
gling in self-importance, I went fishing with him. 
I’ve no idea how many other fishing writers he’d 
questioned but I learned more from him than he 
did from me. 

It takes common sense to ask good questions and 
most of the people who approach me on the fishing 
subject are more interested in proving what whiz- 
zes they are than in learning anything from me. 
This suits me fine because I may learn something 
from them. However, usually the loudest informa- 
tion passer is of very limited experience. Most top 
fishermen are willing to explain their methods if 
you ask, but they don’t force their secrets on any- 
one. 

Most of us are very vague about what fishing 
conditions were last year or even last week. I think 
the best anglers I know keep the best records—not 
just the score of fish caught but the method used 
(in detail), and complete water and air tempera- 
ture dope as well as moon and tide phases. After 
a few months or years of this they’re apt to come 
up with some kind of a pattern of fish behavior. 
With some of the better guides this is simply a 
matter of good business, and many of the fishing 
signs that sound like superstition and folklore are 
solidly based on scientific facts. 

Keep a notebook. I wish I had. Being an expert 
is fun and maybe not as hard as youthink. © 
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Strained Resources 


By ERNEST SWIFT 
National Wildlife Federation 
Part 3 


HERE IS GROWING evidence that increased demands 

for large recreational areas, wild rivers, scenic 
trails, more national parks—not to mention a clean- 
up of air and water pollution and elimination of 
billboards—are causing more than a mere rash on 
the elephant hide of industry. In fact—it is develop- 
ing into a seven year itch, and into saddle sores 
which only industry can help cure. 

Some industrialists, engineers, certain public 
agencies and a few foresters have cultivated a fine 
tone of contempt in referring to “conservationists.” 
They mean that segment of society so unbalanced 
as to make demands for more recreational freedoms 
or the preservation of resources not consistent with 
their own views. 

Advertising associations are attempting a subtle 
warning that any questioning of our jet propelled 
economic system could bring disaster. Strip miners 
camouflage their disgusting land abuse with flam- 
bouyant brochures on how they enhance recreation. 
Forest industries categorically claim that if any 
more forest lands are set aside for recreation there 
will be dire catastrophe. And we read how road 
beautification will spell doom to the billboard busi- 
ness. Local chambers of commerce continue to 
work both sides of the street. 

A newly created water pollution board in one 
state is now being attacked by the paper mills and 
the electric power corporations for instituting regu- 
lations on water temperatures. High temperatures 
kill fish, but to reduce temperatures costs money. 

Let it be emphasized, however, that the above 
statements do not imply that all recreationists are 
as pure as Snow White—far from it. Many of their 
demands are detrimental to any sound recreational 
and esthetic values which they may purport to 
champion. The increasing mass-impact of their in- 
vasion reduces quality. The sad part of it is that 
too many of our young population know nothing 
of primitive quality. 

And so the battle is joined as never before, over 
what is to be further exploited and what is to be 
saved or salvaged from past exploitation. Hostility 
has developed between economists and recreation- 
ists and also between the recreationists. Let it be 
further emphasized that we are dealing with a great 
number of adult first-graders in ecology. 

Economists and recreationists are not necessarily 
different people. They are so often the same people 
wearing different hats to coincide with an immedi- 
ate interest. Their conservation conscience fails to 
recognize any conflict of interest, but all with any 
interest in resources are certain that the products 
of the earth are their own apple pie. 
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Photo By Wallace Hughes 


Who can put a price tag on scenic beauty? Should it be 
production and economy, or conservation and recreation 
that predominates here? Americans must decide what is 
to be saved—or exploited—under the guise of progress. 


When individuals feel justified to wear the econo- 
mist hat they will fight to preserve their individual 
gains and benefits. The industrial workers and farm- 
ers can rise up in righteous indignation against 
any conservation measure which might even re- 
motely affect their security or job tenure. Today’s 
wages can become more important than tomorrow’s 
pollution abatement or erosion problems. 

But when they put on the recreationist hat they 
blandly ignore the blue chip stock that paid their 
way to the meeting and become purists for what is 
important to them in their leisure hours. As recrea- 
tionists they will berate a government that allows 
scenic destruction or water pollution that destroys 
their water sports. 

Today our economy thrives on the throw-away 
philosophy and is stoutly defended by both econo- 
mists and recreationists. The economists want it 
that way and the recreationists see no relation to 
waste and our mounting problems. Prosperity is 
measured by the amounts of raw resources (re- 
newable and nonrenewable) which can be manufac- 
tured into trade goods and then quickly discarded 
for a new cycle of goods. Not only is this a waste 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
of resources but the volume of waste becomes one 
of the major problems for collection and disposal 
of large cities. 

The staggering volume in tonnage of discarded 
food, garbage, newspapers, magazines, paper boxes 
and containers, and metal cans daily hauled to a 
million dumps or barged out to sea is no more 
comprehensible than the national debt. It is also 
one of the headaches of public campground man- 
agement and a disgrace of people who pretend to 
love the outdoors. Dumping grounds and incinera- 
tors are not the end of garbage; it often continues 
as a new problem of water and air pollution. The 
man who dumps the garbage does not care whose 
problem it is after he gets rid of it. 

The thoughtless or cost-conscious industrialist 
may dump the filth of his factory in an adjoining 
river and then use some of his profits to relax in 
Canada, Alaska, Africa, or winter shoot Canadian 
raised ducks in Mexico, but in so doing, he leaves 
the stench he created for the great mass of the 
unwashed to swim and frolic in. 

The recreationist, as a realist, wants all the mate- 
rial goods provided by the industrialist and may 
grumple about the pollution but neither does he 
want his job or his stock dividends jeopardized by a 
too stringent clean-up program. So within the realm 
of his financial means he also takes off to more 
pleasant surroundings to recreate and forget the 
smell. But the pleasant surroundings which people 
kill themselves on the highways frantically attempt- 
ing to find, are fewer and further away, because 
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There’s something to be said for solitude. The quiet and 
uncluttered lakeside provides relaxation—helps rest the 
eyes—but such places are getting harder to find. There 
is no beauty in discarded cans, bottles and paper plates. 


the cold-blooded tourist business creates its own 
pollution with its leaky septic tanks, erosion from 
too many poorly constructed roads, too many 
make-shift cottages and a general deterioration 
from too many thoughtless, stampeding people. If 
one wants a weekend of solitude and isolation in 
these modern times, a lake is no place to find it. 

Boards and commissions have been created by 
the dozens, federal and state, to deal with these can- 
cers of civilization but their efforts have little co- 
ordination, and they become more worried about 
popular approval than about the resources. The 
fertile mind of man creates problems faster than 
corrective measures can be established to counter- 
act them. 

The industrialists know that people are not going 
to forsake their material conveniences in favor 
of esthetics. It is a wonderful crusade for a lot of 
people and a nice pipe dream. 

But some day we may not have resources for 
either material comforts or the esthetics we think 
we are entitled to. @ 


Millions of young Americans in larger cities know nothing of 
truly primitive quality—which can never be demonstrated by 
manicured parks fillled only with pigeons and people. Even in 
states—like Florida—where the wilderness beauties abound, 
there are constant and growing pressures for “development.” 
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They Deserve Support—Not Opposition 


Wildlife Researchers 


By JOHN MARSMAN 


Savage Arms Company 


HE FISH AND WILDLIFE researcher has a tough row 

to hoe. He stands unique among his counterparts 
in other scientific fields in that his qualifications 
are not accepted by those he serves—the millions of 
hunters and fishermen who are already experts in 
fish and wildlife management by virtue of the ex- 
perience they have accumulated with rod and gun. 


What sportsman, particularly those of Old Timer 
vintage, doesn’t rate himself an expert? He usually 
has all the answers, or most of them. He’s been 
around for more years than he can remember, he’s 
solved just about every problem and he knows 
what he’s talking about. 


His conclusions are pretty well firmed up and no 
college upstart with specialized training is going 
to tell him what’s right and what’s wrong. 

A chemist, for example, can make any number of 
mistakes in his search for a better product. A 
series of failures is accepted in the trial-and-error 
process of finding an unknown. He enjoys the privi- 
lege of being the sole expert among laymen ob- 
servers. 


Not so the fish and game researcher. His audience 
is composed of self-styled experts who allow no 
room for error and who use the slightest miscue 
as a springboard for denouncing the role of re- 
search in fish and wildlife management. 


It is important for sportsmen to remember first 
that fish and wildlife management is a science, not 
a job that any license holder can qualify for or 
carry out. Secondly, it is important to realize that 
research biologists are trained specialists in their 
field. Finally, and perhaps most important, biolo- 
gists are entitled to make mistakes, as other re- 
searchers are, as you and [ are. 


Waterfowlers in particular should keep this in 
mind in the light of recent developments regarding 
the harvest of ducks. Up until a recent disclosure to 
the contrary, it was a generally accepted theory that 
the harvest of ducks by gun did not affect future 
populations. The theory held that the birds would 
die anyway of “normal” causes, so why not allow 
hunters to shoot them? 


This line of reasoning does apply to some wild- 
life, but the U.S. Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
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Florida waterfowl hunters traditionally lead in efforts to 
conserve North America’s migratory ducks and geese. Reduced 
bag limits on certain species are cheerfully accepted when 
directed by research. The 1966-67 duck harvest in Florida 
was about 356,000—highest figure in the Atlantic Flyway; 
over double that of New York with three times the hunters. 


Wildlife has decided it no longer applies to ducks. 
Its recent announcement stated, “We conclude that 
gun mortality is largely additive to natural mortal- 
ity. In other words, if the ducks are not shot, a 
large portion will survive to breed the next season.” 


The announcement also observed that the hunt- 
ing kill over the last 10 years has averaged over 
twice the loss from other “normal” causes and has 
had a definite impact on the number of potential 
breeders. 


No doubt, this new research discovery will be met 
with criticism from waterfowlers and other sports- 
men, many of whom are apt to point the finger of 
ridicule at research because of the contradiction. 
Should the new theory result in tighter waterfowl 
bag limits, there will be cries of protest. 


The new theory could be wrong, but it could 
be right. The important thing is that it be given a 
chance to prove itself. Fish and wildlife biologists, 
like sportsmen, are not infallible. © 
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| Fish Management Notes 


Sor FISHING for shad is under way again in Flor- 
ida—and the customary holiday atmosphere pre- 
vails. The late fall shad spawning runs in the St. 
Johns River annually provide a four-month fishing 
circus for hundreds of anglers. American shad 
make up the bulk of the St. Johns shad catch, 
with some hickory shad coming to net from time 
to time. 


In northwest Florida rivers, notably the Apa- 
lachicola and the Chipola, the Alabama shad is 
available. But the panhandle shad fishery, for some 
reason, remains virtually untouched. Somebody’s 
missing a mighty good thing. These fish—all three 
—are scrappy and delicious. 


December through March is the big shad fishing 
time, with the peak usually coming in February 
when “roe shad” (females) are heaviest with their 
world renowned seafood bonuses. 


FISH POPULATION surveys have been initiated in 
the upper Suwannee and Apalachicola rivers, 
two historic and economically important north 
Florida streams which empty into the Gulf of 
Mexico. 


The “fish inventories” have a twofold purpose: 
they will provide current information on the com- 
position and relative abundance of the fish popula- 
tion in each river and they will afford an invaluable 
opportunity for comparison of the present with the 
past. 


Florida’s Lake and Stream Survey, a Dingell- 
Johnson federal aid project, completed the first 
general fish population surveys in these and other 
major watersheds during the 1954-64 decade. The 
Apalachicola River survey was conducted from 
1954 to 1957; the Suwannee, in 1960-61. 


F. G. Banks, assistant chief of Fisheries, and Den- 
nis Holcomb, biologist in charge of the Eustis Fish- 
eries Research Laboratory, recently attended a con- 
ference on new developments in the study of fish 
diseases and parasites held at Auburn University, 
Auburn Alabama. The one day conference was ar- 
ranged under the Cooperative Fish Parasite and 
Disease Project. 


Guest speakers on the program were Dr. K. E. 
Wolf and G. L. Bullock, research microbiologists 
from the Eastern Fish Disease Laboratory, Leetown, 
Virginia. Speakers from Auburn were Drs. Ray 
Allison, W. A. Rogers and N. Fijan. 

Topics included: viral diseases of warmwater 
fish; identification of fish disease-causing (patho- 
genic) bacteria; new species of fish parasites from 
southeastern states; parasitism in relation to mod- 
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Will fishing always be good? The Commission doesn’t take it 
for granted! Efforts are constant—throughout the state—to 
insure results like this—and better. Use of public waters 
by man and effect of nature often make answers look cloudy. 


ern fish culture; and hazards of spreading fish dis- 
eases by movement of fish. 


The Cooperative Fish Parasite and Disease Pro- 
ject is a D-J project centered at Auburn. It is 
designed to identify and develop control methods 
over diseases and parasites of warmwater fishes. 
Florida is a participating state. 


Rosert L. Wiisur, fishery biologist-project leader 
from Eustis, studying the shellcracker’s life history, 
comments “. .. The red border on the opercular 
lobe (ear flap) can apparently be used to determine 
the sex of mature shellerackers. In the female this 
border is narrower, shorter and more orange than 
in the male. (The red border on the male is gen- 
erally redder.) 


“Of the 100 mature fish sampled ... we found 
this method to be 88% correct. It is interesting to 
note that this percentage was the same for the shell- 
crackers checked from Lakes Weir and Griffin .. .” 


Now this is nice to know if you’re a biologist, or a 
fisherman who has always wondered about such 
things. But chances are the shellcrackers have other 
ways totell ... 100% ofthetime. © 
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Timely Tips 


Some facts about trigger assemblies now available for certain hunting 


guns plus tips that will add pleasure and efficiency when afield 


haat CLAYBIRD shooters, representing the Sky- 
way Rod and Gun Club of St. Petersburg, have 
won geographical Region 2 honors in the 1967 Win- 
chester Claybird Tournament, comprising Skeet 
and Trap. 

By the time you read this, the five-man Florida 
team will have won—or lost—the national title at 
a shoot-off at Freeport in the Bahamas. The Florida 
club members and their wives were flown, all ex- 
penses paid, to the Bahamas in October for a week 
of fun and competition for the Grand Champion- 
ship title. 

In addition to the trip, each shooter on the Flor- 
ida team, like members of top-ranking rivals in 
other geographical regions, received a matched set 
of Winchester shotguns—a Model 1400 Skeet grade 
and a Model 1200 Trap grade. 

In all, there were four Regional championship 
teams from the United States and one from Canada 
in the finals. 

To win the Regional 2 title, the Skyway Rod 
and Gun Club marksmen had to defeat top teams 
from Region 2 clubs in Florida, Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia and 
Maryland. Florida also had a second place winner; 
Fort Lauderdale’s club entry defeated all other 
teams in Region 2, except the title winning Skyway 
shooters. 

Winning Regional team in the Grand Champion- 
ship shoot-off at Freeport (Bahamas) will fly on 
BOAC jets around the world, all expenses paid, in 
February 1968, stopping in various countries to 
sight-see and/or compete against the best of for- 
eign competition. Definite international shoots have 
been set for Australia, Italy, Germany and Eng- 
land. Film star Robert Taylor will accompany the 
team on its world tour. 


OWNERS OF WAR surplus military Enfield rifles, 
converted to sporter form and use, frequently com- 
plain about the Enfield’s undesirable feature of 
cocking on closing stroke of the bolt. They want 
to know what, if anything, can be done about this 
characteristic fault, so that the rifle action will auto- 
matically cock on opening, rearward movement of 
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By EDMUND McLAURIN 


the bolt. Others want to know if a sloppy trigger 
pull on a military action can be improved. 

For altering an Enfield action to cock on opening 
instead of closing bolt stroke, Numerich Arms 
Corp., 204 Broadway, West Hurley, New York 
12491, has a quick conversion unit that you can 
install yourself in a couple of minutes. The con- 
version kits are made specifically for 1914 or 1917 
Remington and Winchester-manufactured Enfields, 
so be sure to state exactly which model you have 
when ordering. Price is $5.95. 

For an improved trigger pull on a military rifle, 
critical trigger-sear contact points usually must be 
carefully polished by a gunsmith or else a better 
trigger mechanism substituted for the original. 

Here again, the shooter is in luck: Complete, 
easily installed trigger assemblies are made by Day- 
ton-Traister Company, 7028-164th Street, S.W., Ed- 
monds, Washington 98020, and by Timney Mfg. 
Company, 5624 Imperial Highway, South Gate, 
California 90280, for such rifle actions as the En- 
field, Springfield, Mauser 98 and Japanese Arisaka. 
Paul Jaeger, Inc., Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 19046, 
is another supplier of new trigger mechanisms for 
specific rifle actions. 


Ir yOU HAVE seen, or happen to see, an ivory- 
billed woodpecker during your hunting hours 
afield, take time to notify the Fish & Wildlife Serv- 

(Continued on next page) 


Skyway Rod & Gun Club team members are, from left, James Null, 
William Jacobson, Frank McNeill, Howard Wallace and Leon Ponce. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
ice, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, U. S. 
Dept. of Interior, Washington, D.C. Your help is 
sought. 

State when, where and under what field condi- 
tions you saw one of the now rare ivory-bills, 
along with a physical description of the bird seen, 
so that Wildlife Officials may best judge that the 
woodpecker reported is truly that species. The in- 
formation will be greatly appreciated. 

It is thought that Florida may well be one of 
the last strongholds of the ivory-billed woodpecker. 
A few were definitely seen in the state in 1952. 

To make certain of identification, should—by 
chance—you see one of these rare, beautiful birds 
while hunting, the ivory-billed woodpecker can be 
easily recognized by its peculiar characteristics that 
set it descriptively apart from other woodpecker 
species: First is its large size, averaging 21 inches 
in length and larger in body size than the common 
fish crow. Next, the distinguishing ivory-bill is 
nearly three inches long! The adult male is adorned 
with a flaming red crest at back of head, further 
accentuated by a glossy blue-black body and “Z” 
shape markings on both sides of head and neck 
and white panels on lower, folded wings. Legs and 
feet are light gray. The female is similar to the 
adult male, except that her crest is wholly black. 

Any good bird book will undoubtedly list the 
ivory-billed woodpecker and give you considerable 
more information about it, besides helpful illustra- 
tion. 


WHATEVER YOUR AGE and hunter status, here are 
a couple of timely tips for efficiency and pleasure 
afield. 

To keep flies and other insects off freshly butch- 
ered game, sprinkle it liberally with black pepper 
and wrap in cheesecloth. The pepper can easily be 
wiped or rinsed off later. Both items can be carried 
in hunting coat or knapsack, until needed. 

Melting ice in a Thermos jug tends to gradually 
dilute prepared lemonade and other cooling drinks. 
To eliminate the diluting, get a plain plastic cyl- 
inder with screw-on cap, that will drop down inside 
the wide-mouthed Thermos jug. Fill the cylinder 
with drinking water and freeze in your ice box. 
When preparing ice cold drink for field use, drop 
the frozen cylinder in the thermos jug in lieu of 
ice cubes. It will do the same job, while keeping 
the drink undiluted. Also, after the ice in the 
capped cylinder has melted you will have a small 
container of clean drinking water. 

Somewhat the same trick can be used in reverse 
for a hot drink and hot food. Only this time use a 
glass jar with screw-on top. If the right size and 
shape, the capped jar can be used to hold a hot 
dog, roll and trimmings in own aluminum foil wrap- 
per. The surrounding hot coffee will keep the jar 
and contents close to same temperature. @ 
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The Florida Panther 


By GENE SMITH 


EW PERSONS except those who spend considerable 

time traversing the Florida Everglades will ever 
see a panther in the wilds of this state. He is a 
rarely encountered member of the Florida wildlife 
community and, because of reduced numbers, is 
afforded the full protection of the law as an en- 
dangered species. 

Once distributed throughout the state—and prac- 
tically the entire continent—the panther’s range in 
Florida is now limited to the ’glades country, with 
only an occasional occurrence elsewhere in the 
state. (The most recent of which was a verified 
illegal kill early in 1967 in the Ocala National 
Forest. ) 

The panther is known in other parts of the coun- 
try as mountain lion, cougar, puma, catamount, 
“painter,” and by many Indian names. They all 
designate the same cat—the tawny, long-tailed, 
heavy-pawed, regal but menacing Felis concolor— 
a cat of which legends have been spun since the 
days of America’s earliest settlers. 

Being exclusively a meat eater, the Florida pan- 
ther feeds on other animals, including raccoons, 
feral (wild) hogs, skunks, foxes, rabbits and birds 
—in addition to some deer. 

Once a thorn in the side of the farmer and 
rancher because of his occasional taking of domes- 
tic livestock, the panther now only rarely kills 
other than free running wild prey. 

Adult Florida panthers are between six and eight 
feet in total length, with the tail being about one- 
half the length of the head and body combined. 
Weights for males average around 140 pounds while 
females are usually in the 100 pound class. (Teddy 
Roosevelt’s record of a male weighing 227 pounds, 
shot in Colorado, is still believed to stand.) Color- 
ing varies slightly from tan to light brown over the 
entire body except for lighter underparts—almost 
white at the throat—and black trim at the sides of 
the upper lip, behind the ears and at the tip of the 
tail. The eyes are dramatically “made up” with a 
nice black outline. The panther is nothing short of 
being a true wild beauty! He is supple, strong, 
clean, intelligent and fun-loving. 

Said to be the most playful of all the wild cats of 
the world, even adult panthers have been observed 
rolling, scuffling, chasing their tails, and “stalk- 
ing” mice for sport—like an ordinary tabby. They 
are, in fact, so much like overgrown house cats 
that they have “personalities” and individual tem- 
peraments. Tame panthers have been known to re- 
main docile throughout their lives, relishing at- 
tention and petting but subject to calling off play 
periods with a firm nip or a light but highly mean- 
ingful swat of a well-armed paw. 
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There is still hope this magnificietnt animal—same as western 
mountain lion—will survive here, in last eastern stronghold. 


The young are usually born in February in Flor- 
ida. A litter may number up to six kittens (also 
properly called cubs), of which two or three might 
survive. They are buff-colored with black spots and 
ringed tails—features of coloration which serve as 
natural protection for the young panthers in the 
same way as the deer fawn’s spotty camouflaging. 
At birth the kittens weigh about one and a quarter 
pounds and are, like all their relatives, blind for the 
first eight or nine days of life. Normally they nurse 
for only four or five weeks after which they begin 
to take solid food brought to the den by the mother. 
Surprisingly soon the youngsters are moving about 
on their first “training” hunts and could probably 
be self-sufficient by their third or fourth month. 
But they stay close to Mamma for about two years, 
the age at which Florida panthers are ready to 
mate and raise their own families. 

Panthers may range considerable distances if the 
situation demands it. Unmolested they cover only 
about 12 miles on an average night’s feeding foray. 
With dogs in pursuit—though hunting is now 
illegal—they are known to have covered more than 
25 miles in a night. Treks of up to 100 miles have 
been recorded for individuals. 

As nearly as has been determined panthers may 
live to be about 12 years of age in the wild and 
another five or six years with good care in cap- 
tivity. 

Much of the legend concerning panthers dwells 
upon its terrible cry—“like a woman screaming” 
—as the stories all say. 

In actuality, the voice of the panther is very 
much like that of the domestic cat, only in hi-fi. It 
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purrs, growls, spits, hisses and meows. The ampli- 
fied meows of the female panther at mating time 
are the only likely sounds that, on a dark night far 
back in the ’glades, could be likened to the vocaliz- 
ing of a lady in agony. Most of the night sounds 
said to be panther screams are surely produced 
by owls or by caterwauling, lovelorn bobcats. 

Finally, a comment about the other legend—the 
never-ending string of “black panther” reports. 
There are no more panthers that are black than 
there are deer that are black. An individual of 
either species—or any other animal—might be born 
abnormally black. When it happens it is due to a 
genetic condition called melanism (the opposite of 
the white, or albinistic condition, which is much 
more common). But no melanistic panther has ever 
been recorded in North America. The chances of 
one occurring are so slim as to prompt virtually 
every authority to agree that the black panther 
stories just ain’t so! 

There is a black color phase of the leopard in 
Africa and India but nothing of the sort in the 
Americas, other than in a very few moneyed zoo- 
logical parks. 

Conclusion: those who report, in good faith, see- 
ing black panthers most often have seen (1) a dog, 
(2) a large otter, (3) a wild house cat or (4) pos- 
sibly an ordinary cinnamon-tan panther which 
looked black in poor light. 

No, the black panther cannot seriously be con- 
sidered more than just another good fireside story. 
And for a time it appeared that Florida’s real pan- 
ther might join him in that realm. But there are 
indications that he is now holding his own—staying 
abreast of the carrying capacities of the few large 
wilderness tracts left to him. © 
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A SPECIAL 4-day course in wild- 
life law enforcement, prepared 
and presented for military base 
personnel by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, was 
completed in early October at Eg- 
lin Air Force Base. 

Twenty-six persons, including 
civilian and military personnel 
connected with the Natural Re- 
source Division and security po- 
lice, plus representatives from 
Tyndall Air Force Base, attended 
the school, the first of its kind 
ever held in Florida. 

Subjects covered included the 
Commission’s regulatory author- 
ity over wildlife; the Wildlife 
Code of Florida; laws of arrest, 
search and seizure; case filing; 
witnessing and other court proce- 
dure; public relations; and proce- 
dure for handling juvenile offend- 
ers. These were presented by 
Capt. David Swindell, Jr., Com- 
mission Personnel Officer, Talla- 
hassee, who developed the curric- 
ulum, and Lt. Frank Johnson, 
Area Supervisor, Live Oak, a reg- 
ular Commission training instruc- 
tor. 

Assisting were Agent Jake W. 
Wolfley, U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Orlando, who covered 
federal hunting regulations, and 
Harold D. Nute, of the Florida Bu- 
reau of Law Enforcement, Talla- 
hassee, who instructed in the col- 
lection and _ preservation of 
evidence. Also speaking was a 
representative from the Eglin pro- 
vost marshal’s office, whose sub- 
ject was handling on-base offenses 
other than those involving game 
or fish. 

The 30-hour job improvement 
course was arranged through Col. 
Thornton C. Peck, Eglin’s Base 
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Commander—who spoke at the 
closing session, Col. J. Y. Read, 
Director of Civil Engineering, and 
Robert Britt, Chief, Natural Re- 
sources Division. It was coordi- 
nated through R. C. McKelvey, 
Chief, Career Development Sec- 
tion, Civilian Personnel Branch, 
whose office awarded certificates 
to those completing the course. 

Reception of the course was de- 
scribed by Capt. Swindell as 
“most enthusiastic,’ and interest 
and participation as “unusually 
good.” 

Air Force officials have indi- 
cated they want additional train- 
ing courses in the future, with an 
even broader curriculum. Only 
about half of Eglin’s civilian Nat- 
ural Resources Division personnel 
were able to attend the first ses- 
sion. 


Florida Keys Park Planning 


StRoNG support for Congress- 
man Dante B. Fascell’s (D-Fla.) 
proposal to establish a national 
park in the Upper Florida Keys 
was voiced November 14, in a 
long expected report to the Inte- 
rior Committee of the U. S. House 
of Representatives from Secretary 
of the Interior Stewart Udall. Also 
approving the report was the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

The report on Fascell’s bill, 
H.R. 551, which had been re- 
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quested earlier this year by Inte- 
rior Committee Chairman Wayne 
Aspinall (D-Col.) was delayed 
within the Interior Department 
and Bureau of the Budget until 
full assurances of support for the 
national monument were re- 
ceived from the governor and ap- 
propriate state agencies. 

Fascell used the additional time 
to obtain assurances that prop- 
erty in the park area would be 
purchased as fast as possible fol- 
lowing congressional authoriza- 
tion and to insure that the park 
would not interfere with the pos- 
sible development of a South 
Dade port or recreational use of 
the area. 

“Never before has the Interior 
Department agreed to a _ time 
limit for acquiring a park after it 
has been authorized by the Con- 
gress,’ Congressman Fascell said. 
“Hundreds of parks have been 
authorized in almost every state 
but acquisition has always been a 
time consuming process. 

“Many property owners in 
areas which have been authorized 
as national parks have had to 
wait as long as twenty years to be 
paid for their property. This is 
completely unjust. 

“T am happy the Interior De- 
partment has agreed to give this 
park priority for land acquisition 
if Congress will appropriate addi- 
tional funds for the conservation 
trust fund established to pur- 
chase park lands.” 

Fascell’s bill would authorize 
the Interior Department to ac- 
quire 105,000 acres of land and 
water to be known as the Biscayne 
National Monument. The bill 
would also authorize funds nec- 
essary to purchase some 4,300 
acres of private lands and sub- 
merged lands within the national 
monument. The Department’s es- 
timated cost of this property is 
$25 million. 

The Interior Committee is ex- 
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pected to hold hearings on the 
Fascell measure early this year. 
If the Committee approves the 
bill, it will go to the House of 
Representatives for a vote and 
then to the Senate. 

In addition to congressional au- 
thorization, it will be necessary 
for the Congress to appropriate 
funds for the purchase of the 
park either directly or as part of 
an increment to the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund which 
President Johnson has requested 
from the Congress. 


Grayton Beach State Park 


Tue NEw Grayton Beach State 
Park, which boasts a mile of 
white sand beach on the Gulf of 
Mexico, is now open to the pub- 
lic. The initial development in- 
cludes facilities for camping, 
swimming, picnicking, fishing and 
boating. 

Grayton Beach has been consid- 
ered as “greatly needed in the 
West Florida area to accommodate 
the large volume of tourists who 
wish to visit Gulf beaches.” Some 
150,000 vacationers a year are ex- 
pected at the new park. 

Grayton Beach is located on 
State Road 30A, off U. S. 98 be- 
tween Fort Walton Beach and 
Panama City. The park covers 
356 acres of beach, sloping sand 
dunes, pine woodlands and a fresh 
water lake. 

The camping area has 36 camp 
sites, each provided with picnic 
tables, water faucets, barbeque 
grills and electrical hookups. A 
camper’s restroom building is 
equipped with showers and lava- 
tories. 

There is a boat ramp on West- 
ern Lake, with both fresh and salt 
water fishing in the lake and the 
Gulf. Playground equipment for 
children is available in both the 
camping and picnic areas. 

Serving on the new park’s Ad- 
visory Council are Mrs. Maurice 
Dillingham, Santa Rosa Beach; 
Howard Cawthon and W. Paul 
Thompson, both of DeFuniak 
Springs; Gene Wesley, Seagrove 
Beach; and Kylea Laird, Freeport. 
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1967-1968 Regional Hunting Season Summary 


NORTHWEST REGION 
DEER & BEAR: November 18 through January 14, hunting permitted every day. 


TURKEY: Fall Season, November 18 through January 14, hunting permitted every 
day. Spring Season, March 23 through April 7. 


QUAIL & SQUIRREL: November 18 through March 3, hunting permitted every day. 


NORTHEAST REGION 


DEER & BEAR: November 11 through November 19 only, in Gilchrist County and 
that portion of Levy County between State Roads 337 and 339. November 11 through 
January 1, in all other counties; hunting permitted every day. 


TURKEY: No open season in Madison and Suwannee counties, or in that portion of 
Columbia County south of State Road 240 and west of State Road 47. Alachua County 
closed except during Spring Season. Fall Season from November 11 through January 
1. Spring Season from March 23 through April 7. Hunting permitted every day. 


QUAIL & SQUIRREL: November 11 through February 25; hunting permitted every 
day. 


WILD HOG: In that portion of Levy County between State Roads 337 and 339, 
November 11 through November 19, only. Alachua County and the remaining portion 
of Levy County, November 11 through January 1. Hunting permitted every day. 


CENTRAL REGION 
DEER & BEAR: November 11 through January 1, hunting permitted every day. 


TURKEY: Fall Season, November 11 through January 1. Spring Season, from March 
9 through March 24, in that portion of the Region south of State Road 50; from 
March 23 through April 7, in that portion north of State Road 50. Hunting permitted 
every day. 


QUAIL & SQUIRREL: November 11 through February 25; hunting permitted every 
day. 


SOUTH REGION 

DEER & BEAR: November 11 through November 19 in DeSoto, Hardee, Manatee and 
Sarasota counties. November 11 through January 1, in all other counties. Hunting 
permitted every day. 


TURKEY: Fall Season from November 11 through January 1; hunting permitted every 


day. Spring Season, March 9 through March 24, south of State Road 50; March 23 
through April 7, in Hernando County north of State Road 50. 


QUAIL & SQUIRREL: November 11 through February 25; hunting permitted every 
day. 

SPECIAL REGULATIONS: The use of rifles is prohibited in DeSoto, Hardee, Manatee 
and Sarasota counties except .22 rimfire rifles may be used other than for taking of 
deer and bear. The use of dogs in DeSoto, Hardee, Manatee and Sarasota counties 
shall be limited to bird dogs, retrievers and slow trail hounds. The use of running 
hounds or any other dog that can reasonably be considered a dog usable for running 
deer is specifically prohibited. 


EVERGLADES REGION 


DEER & BEAR: No open season on the Florida Keys of Monroe County. From November 
11 through January 1, all other counties. Hunting permitted every day. 


TURKEY: Fall Season, from November 11 through January 21. Spring Season from 
March 9 through March 24. Hunting permitted every day. 


QUAIL & SQUIRREL: November 11 through February 25, hunting permitted every 
day. 


WILD HOG: Palm Beach County, from November 11 through January 1, hunting 
permitted every day. 
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Odds Favor The Hunter Who Hunts 


By JOHN MARSMAN 


HERE'S AN OLD SAYING among fishermen that 

makes a lot of sense where success is concerned. 
It reads, “You can’t catch fish unless your line is 
in the water.” The man with a line in the water, 
tyro though he may be, has a chance to catch 
more fish than the man who sits on the shore with 
his rod propped against a tree. 

And so it is with hunting, be it small game or 
big game. There isn’t anything magical about the 
hunter who consistently gets his deer, who shoots 
most of the turkey, or who regularly fills his daily 
quota on quail and other game. He hasn’t been 
born under a lucky star, as his less successful hunt- 
ing partners seem to think. Chances are he just 
works harder. 

Take a close look at him this winter. In order to 
do it you'll have to rise early, as he does. He’s in 
the woods before the crack of dawn. If you plan 
to stay with him, you'll have to pack a lunch. He 
doesn’t come in for a noonday snack or a midmorn- 
ing cup of coffee. He’ll be out there until nightfall, 
working every minute of every hour. 

If he takes a moment to relax, it will be in 
the woods where the game is, not in camp where his 
chances of getting a shot are practically nil. Should 
the weather get nasty, he’ll stay out there if possi- 
ble because experience has taught him that bad 
weather, although uncomfortable, can sometimes 
give him an advantage. 

Like the persistent fisherman, he’s working all 
the time. He’s quiet. His eyes are always searching. 
He sees more game, gets more action and learns 
more about the quarry he seeks because he spends 
more time in the woods than he does in camp. 

Why not improve your chances for hunting suc- 


Hunting and Fishing Notes 


REPORTS ON THE Sale of fresh water sport fishing 
licenses in 1966-67 are complete. The top ten 
counties in sales of all series, resident and non- 
resident licenses, were: Polk, $120,686.00; Orange, 
$98,078.25; Hillsborough, $79,353.50; Duval, $78,- 
763.75; Lake, $78,326.00; Palm Beach, $73,900.00; 
Leon, $70,178.25; Broward, $69,267.75; Dade, $68,- 
131.00; and Marion, $58,747.25. 

The top ten counties in number of resident fishing 
licenses sold were: Polk, 32,559; Orange, 29,277; 
Hillsborough, 27,031; Duval, 26,172; Dade, 20,877; 
Broward, 20,086; Palm Beach, 19,044; Alachua, 14,- 
481; Marion, 12,914; and Lake, 11,997. 

Fishing license sales for 1966-67 totalled $1,714,- 
468.50. The 1965-66 total was $1,567,028.25. 


FIsH SAMPLES for determination of pesticide levels 
have been taken from the Apalachicola River under 
a continuing surveillance program of the Commis- 
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Photo By Lovett Williams 


Lots of time afield and “eternal vigilance” usually lead to 
hunting success. Knowledge of woods, weather and game habits 
heighten chances of taking a trophy home—when others fail. 


cess? Discipline yourself to the task at hand. Hit 
the deck early, take your lunch with you and 
plan to spend the day hunting, regardless of 
weather. 

You'll have the remainder of the year to sleep 
late, enjoy coffee breaks and play cards, but you 
won’t have to envy your friend because he “bagged 
his game” and you didn’t. @ 


sion and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service—whose 
technicians make the analyses. The most recent 
samples, of several species of game and non-game 
fishes, were taken with an electric shocker below 
Jim Woodruff dam near Chattahoochee. 


THE FINAL REPORT of hunting license sales in Flor- 
ida for 1966-67 showed the following ten counties 
lead in sales of resident and non-resident licenses 
combined: Duval, $96,851.25; Dade, $67,219.50; 
Hillsborough, $64,791.75; Escambia, $55,286.00; 
Polk, $54,320.50; Leon, $46,568.00; Pinellas, $36,- 
847.50; Brevard, $34,848.00; Alachua, $34,569.50; 
and Broward, $31,486.25. 

The top ten counties by number of resident state 
hunting licenses sold were: Duval, 13,392; Hills- 
borough, 8,746; Dade, 8,734; Orange, 7,486; Polk, 
6,834; Escambia, 6,663; Leon, 5,052; Pinellas, 5,021; 
Alachua, 4,547; and Bay, 4,263. 

All hunting license sales for 1966-67 totalled 
$1,123,986.25. The ’65-66 total was $1,073,988.75. @ 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 
SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


Soe ne epee 8 pounds or larger 


ceed BA ae REDE Ae 4 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


ee i. ee 12 pounds or larger 


aes ee PERRO lt 2 pounds or larger 


boa ect eee nr ee 2 pounds or larger 


55 pe 1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE'S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 


signed. 
Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Name (please print) 

Address 

Chia 8 2 ra i Se he Siete <a oe Zip NG: 

Species. 25 Weight. 2. >. Length 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 

Where: Caught. 2285) so 2 eee ee County 
Date Caught____——~—d Catch Witnessed By__ 

Registered, Weighed By —SC—CSCSsS<CL: 

Signature of Applicant 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


Man-O-War Bird (female) Photo By Lovett Williams 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine SUBSCRIBE NOW 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission 
Tottahassee;” Flotida) 32364 The Florida Magazine For ALL Sportsmen 


please print or type id 
Florida 


2 oe 


Street No. 
Gf ss pe et a ee a 12 Issues $2.50 
24 Issues $4.75 
State Zip Code 36 Issues _______-____- $6.25 


